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The Philanthropist. 


SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL-SHIP ON THE THAMES. 
—<—— 

Amongst the various charities which do honour to the 
eity and port of London, the Seamen’s Hospital-ship 
should not be overlooked. This beneficial institution 
arose out of the subscription made in the winter of 1817- 
18, for the relief of those distressed and destitute seamen 
who, at that time, were in such numbers in the streets of 
the metropolis. The committee for managing the funds 
of that subscription, having ascertained, by sad experi- 
ence, **that there are, in the course of the year, many 
hundred seamen in the port of London, destitute of me- 
dical or surgical aid, and having recommended upon 
closing that establishment, that a permanent hospital 
should be provided for the purpose of administering to 
their relief,—a public meeting was held at the city of 
London Tavern, at which it was resolved, that a Per- 
manent Floating Hospital should be established on the 
tiver Thames; and a committee was appointed for the 
promotion and management of the interests and concerns 
of the charity. 

The Committee have since that period been constantly 
employedin carrying into effect the benevolent intentions 
of the contributors; the Grampus (a two-decker liberally 
presented by his Majesty’s Government, and most com- 
pletely fitted for this express purpose at the King’s Dock- 
yard, Deptford) began to receive patients on the 25th of 
October following. The whole establishment is placed 
precisely on the footing of other Hospitals, with a Super- 
intendent, Surgeon, Visiting Physicians, Chaplain, &c. 
The ship is moored opposite Greenwich, the most central 
and eligible situation which could be found for a ship of 
that size. very sick seaman is received on presenting 
himself alongside, without the ceremony or necessity of 
any recommendation : and all accidents occurring on the 
River are immediately attended to; in furtherance of 
which object, the Royal Humane Society has presented 

a complete apparatus for the recovery of suspended ani- 
mation, which is kept in constant readiness. 

As the success of the plan must entirely depend on the 
sufficiency of the funds contributed, we are desirous of 
drawing the serious attention of the public to the motives 
and object of this establishment. Seamen, from their 
peculiar character, and the nature of their avocations, 
are almost universally strangers to the ordinary modes of 
obtaining relief in periods of sickness, particularly on 
their arrival at , port to which they do not ‘belong, and 
therefore, notwithstanding the utmost relief is afforded 
by the various excellent hospitals and medical institu- 
tions in and about the metropolis, consistently with their 





institutions are, from thecircumstances above-mentioned, 
not sufficiently available to the wants of this meritorious, 
but unprotected, class of men. 

Indeed, it is unfortunately but too well known, that 
many seamen have perished in our streets, through want 
of friends to procure their reception into these institu- 
tions. To avert such miseries in future, by facilitating 
the admission of the friendless and unrecommended, 
immediately on their application, in all cases requiring 
medical or surgical assistance, and thus to rescue these 
unfortunate beings from wretched and untimely deaths, 
is the object of the present establishment. The annual 
expenses are, according to the most exact estimate, about 
£3,000, but the annual income is inadequate at present 
to carry into full effect the proposed object of a Perma- 
nent Hospital; and we therefore confidently trust that 
the benevolent promoters of this undertaking, will con- 
tinue to exert themselves with their friends and the pub- 
lic, until the funds of this laudable charity shall be so 
firmly established, as to leave no remaining anxiety for 
for its permanent establishment. 











BtograpHtcal Notices, 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
MISS CLARA FISHER, 
— 
[Drawn up for the Kaleidoscope.] 
—>— 


Stature has no exclusive claim to mind; 

No bulk of soul to bulk of form’s confined. 

That sun, ’neath which the oak majestic blooms, 

To slender corn a riciter moa dooms ; 

So, oft, the light of Heaven, that spurns control, 

Illumes the puny form with a bright blaze of soul, 
it. 


— 

There is, perhaps, no study more worthy 
of the philosopher or the scholar, than that 
of the progress of genius. To mark the 
bursting verdure of the spring, is the grate- 
ful occupation of the naturalist; and how 
mueh more delightful to watch the germ 
of genius, implanted by nature and refreshed 
by the dews of art, shooting forth its 
fragrant buds ere the misty dawn of life has 
receded, and giving promise of surpassing, 
in richness and beauty, all its sister plants. 
Prematurity in the mental garden bespeaks 


ble world, a painful presentiment may in_ 
trude, that the flower whose delicate hues 
are warmed into existence by the gentle 
breath of the morning, may perish in the 
varied and ardent temperature of the day ; 
or that ‘‘a frost—a killing frost,” may come. 
There are few instances on record of an 
earlier display of vigour of mind than that 
exemplified in the juvenile subject of the 
present sketch, who, it is sincerely hoped, 
may not be amongst the number of those 
who have been permitted, like choice spirite, 
tosojourn amongst grosser terrestrial beings; 
and having delighted them for a few short 
years, glide, as a meteor, to more congenial 
regions. Miss C. Fisher is assuredly indebted 
to the industry and discernment of her teach- 
ers for much of the effect she produces as an 
actress; and also to that talent for imitation 
which is so common to the mind, ere it 
loses the ductility of infancy, and becomes 
moulded into identity with the natural dis- 
position of its possessor. She has, however, 
given early proofs of having set the com- 
plicated engine of mind to work, under her 
own infantine guidarice. Her action, utter- 
ance, and look, often evince a justness 
of conception of the character she assumes, 
and an appropriate depth of varying pas- 
sion and emotion, which no tuition can 
supply,—which no boarding-school spout- 
ing can emulate; which is the fruit of 
genius alone. These emanations are not 
like angel visits “few and far between ;” 
nor do they bear the stamp of mere artful 
acquirement. She never repeats a charac- 
ter in an exactly similar manner: though 
her coneeption of particular parts in each 
performance may be equally just, the execu- 
tion of them is frequently varied, on the 
spur of the moment, With these brief pre- 








means, and the rules by which they are governed, those 


our warmest interest ; for, as in the vegeta- 


fatory remarks we have much pleasure in 
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introducing Miss Clara Fisher to the notice 
of our readers; and we doubt not the fol- 
lowing sketch will be perused hereafter, by 
those who are curious to compare, in. the 
same person, the infancy of genius with its 
adolescence. 


_—— 


The subjpct of the.present sketch is the 
youngest daughter of Mr. G. F. Fisher, a 
respectable auctioneer, of London, and 
was born in Covent-garden, on the 14th 
of July, 1811. At a very early age, 
she evinced powers of intellect and genius 
very unusual in infants. A passionate 
fondness for music was a first characteristic ; 
and while yet.in the arms of.a nurse, she was 
excited to pleasurable emotions, when tunes 
which she liked were played, but showed 
the most determined opposition in’ her 
power, to the continuance of those.to, which 
she had conceived an aversion. This faet 
is recorded in the writings of Alnthony 
Pasquin, in his Dramatic Censor, as ati in 
stance of wonderfully premature infantine 
endowment. gic 

The fame which Miss O'Neill had'acquired 
soon after her appearance in London, in- 
duced Mr. Fisher to take his family to 
Covent-garden Theatre, to.witness her per- 
formance of Jane Shore; and, ts the im- 
pression made, that night, on the mind of 
little Clara, may be ascribed the wonderful 
turn for theatrical exhibition, which has 
ever since characterized this juvenile can- 
didate for histrionic fame. On the same 
evening, after returning from the theatre, 
Clara retired to a corner of the room, and 
(as she thought, unseen) went through, in 
dumb show, a great part of the performan- 
ces she had witnessed at the theatre. These 
evident symptoms of dramatic genius ina 
child, then under four years of age, excited 
much surprise and pleasure amongst the 
family circle. A few evenings afterwards, 
she was persuaded to repeat this primary 
exhibition betore some private friends, and 
the applause which she elicited seemed to 
implant in her young mind that ardent love 
for the stage, which, thenceforward, has 
guided all her thoughts and actions. 


In the autumn of 1817, Dr. D. Corrie, the 
celebrated musician, and composer of the 
music of the 7'rave/lers, solicited and receiv- 
ed permission for little Clara to appear in a 
private performance with his juvenile pupils 
in music. A short character was assigned 
to little Clara to learn; and she performed 
it with an effect which excited the astonish- 
ment.and admiration of a select and fashion- 
able company, who had met to witness the 
efforts of the juvenile performers. From the 
success of this evening’s amusement may be 
dated Miss Ciara’s introduction to public 
notice. Onthe 10thof December following, 
she appeared in Drary-lane Theatre in Gar- 
rick’s romance of Léliput ; revived and al- 
tered, with songs, prologue, epilogue, and a 





masque written by Mr. Fisher; and in which 
was introduced the last act of Shakespear’s 
Richard II1. in order to bring forward the 
little Clara in the character of the crook- 
backed-tyrant. Her success in this arduous 
character was beyond all anticipation: for 
seventeen nights the house was crowded in 
every part, and the applause bestowed on the 
extraordinary infant. (then only six years 
and a half old) was enthusiastic and inses- 
sant. The public journals published in Lon- 
don during the run of the piece bear ample 
testimony of the high estimation -in which 
the best critics of the day held the talents 
of the young actress. Immediately after 
the close of her engagement at Drury-lane, 
she was applied for by Mr. Harris of Covent- 
garden Theatre, and performed there with 
equal success and approbation. On one oc- 
casion his present Majesty (then Prince of 
Wales) honoured the theatre with his pre- 
sence, and was please cordially to join inthe 
general plaudits of the audience. After 
the part of Richard III. was concluded, 
she appeared in her own infantine character, 
and delivered the following epilogue (writ- 
ten by her father) with oe and feeling, 
which powerfully affected the auditors : 

“ Well, Sirs, what say you to our little play— 

Must it expire, or live another day ? 

Will you permit once more our group to try 

To raise your laughter, or to make you cry ? 

My spangled robes laid by, and waving plume, 

In muslin frock, my sex I re-assume ; 

And though in simple dress I’m now array’d, 

I hope you'll not reject a little maid, 

Who sues for favour, for herself and those, 

Who, like herself, are now in common clothes. 

And T assure you, ladies, from my heart, 

I like my robes much better than my part ; 

The shining spangles are to me so dear, 

I’m come to ask—may I again appear ? 

O! pray indulge me in this one request, 

And I will strive to please you,—and be dress’d ! 

On leaving Covent-garden, she was 
engaged by Mr. Elliston to perform at the 
Birmingham theatre, as a star, for some 
nights; after which she appeared in Bath, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, York, Hull, 
Brighton, and every theatre of consequence 
in the kingdom. On Friday the 16th ult. 
(the performance being for the benefit of 
her sister, Miss Fisher) she made her debit 
before a Liverpool audience, in the difficult 
characters of Dr. Pangloss, in Coliman’s 
comedy of the Heir at Law; in that of 
Bombastes Furioso in the interlude ; and as 
the Actress of All Work. Her success was 
truly flattering, and the applause from all 
parts of the house was unbounded during 
the whole evening. 

From the numerous testimonies cxtant 
of the power of this juvenile actress we 
quote the Liverpool 7espian, merely on 
account of its locality. From the circum- 
stance of her having performed here only 
once (on the previous night) the circum- 
scribed limits of the critic are necessarily 
confined to general remark. 


*< This very young lady last night sustained the part, of 
Dr. Pangloss, in which character, though not suited to eli- 
cit herhighest histrionic talent(which lies, weunderstand, 

n genuine tragedy) she evinced admirable conception 


————— 


{and execution. We are not, generally, favourable to 
the introduction hefore the public of infantile exertion, 
which indeed for the most part, outstretches our indul. 
genice, and reminds us at every turn that allowances are 
to be'made ; that we see only achild, in whom one lit. 
tle excellence atones for a thousand imefliciencies. The 
case is different with Miss Clara Fisher. Her enact. 
ment of the first scene assures the’critic that she courts 
no such considerations, and challenges at once the full 
exercise of his discrimination and his acumen ; and by 
her fiae delineation of those delicate shades of thought 
which genius alone can harmonise, she asserts her claim 
to bejudged-hy the unqualified laws of criticism, to which 
we had deemed womanhood alone amenable. We can. 
not pay Miss Clara Fisher a higher compliment than by 
saying, that were it not for the’ personal contrast produ. 
ced by the presence.of her fellow performers, we should 
forget she is a child; and we cannot, even with this in. 
evitable disadvantage, estimate her aequirements by any 
other standard than that which we apply to the actress 
of mature age. Her Dr. Pangloss was an excellent 
aay of acting, although.a part not calculated to elicit 
er grandest powers,, It did not merely sparkle here 
and there with the gems of genius, but presented 
one consistent, and even blaze of splendour. Her enun- 
ciation ‘was clear and forcible; her emphasis correct; 
and the learned quotations, in which the eccentric doctor 
so often indulges, were given with a laughable solemnity 
and natural ease, which afforded an admirable satire on 
the character of the pedant. We have no room at pre- 
sent to particularize scenes; suffice it to say, the whole 
house was kept in one continued burst of astonishment 
and admiration at the powers of the juvenile actress. 
$* In * Bombastes Furioso’ Miss C. Fisher (as the Gen- 
eralissimo) excited bursts fof applause and merriment, 
The first scene was particularly good; and the song of 
“Hope told a flattering tale’ she sang with great taste 
and sweetness. ‘The shaking of her foot, at the cons 
clusion, was irresistibly ludicrous. It was encored. . 
** But, perhaps, the greatest treat in the entertainments 
was Miss C. Fisher in the * Actress of all Work.’ We 
have but room to say that she went through the whole 
of the characters with an address, and a rapidity of 
change, which altogether astonished the audience. The 
summing up at the end was too much curtailed to be 
strongly effective: but, in fact, the interesting girl had a 
great deal too much to do throughout the eyening, al. 
though she appeared so far from being fatigued, that, in 
the end, she skipped upon the stage with as much ease 
and grace as if she had used no previous exertion.” 


Miss Clara Fisher has now been on the 
boards nearly four years, and has already 
performed in about one hundred theatres, 
She has travelled through various parts of 
Great Britain, a distance of upwards of ten 
thousand miles; and has performed in 
Shakspeare’s character of Richard Hl. 
more than two hundred and: fifty times ; 
besides other arduous parts in the various 
departments of the English drama. Her 
singing and dancing are equal to her other 
accomplishments, and yield delight to all 
who witness them. She is yet little more 
than ten years of age, and will furnish for 
the future historian a rare instance of 
precocity of intellect. In the Percy Anec- 
dotes she is honourably mentioned amongst 
the examples of premature genius ; and the 
newspapers of the various places she has 
visited are alike lavish in her praise. She 
is gracefully formed, but not tall of her age: 
her face is oval, and full of expression ; 
her eyes blue, large, and animated ; her 
mouth particularly well moulded; and her 
hand and arm are considered by artists as 
uncommonly beautiful for her years. The 
general opinion of critics.is, that she re- 
sembles in voiceand manner of acting the late 
celebrated Mrs. Jordan. ‘Thatlady’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Alsop, who died recently in Ameri- 
ca, would frequently take little Clara on het 
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knee, and cry over her, ‘on account (she 
said) of the great resemblance there was 
between the child and her: much-lamented 
mother, Mrs. Jordan.” 

Among thenumerous testimonies of appro- 
bation which have been called forth by this 
little prodigy, was one from a literar_' gen- 
tleman at Durham, who is connected with 
a public journal. Struck by the unusual 
strength of mind which she exhibited, hepre- 
sented her with'an elegant copy of ‘* Locke's 
Essayon the Human Understanding ;”’ and in 
addition to the high compliment such a vo- 
lumé was calculated to convey, and of which 
the young lady was not a little proud, he 
prefixed the following neat extempore 
lines, addressed to little Clara: 

When Nature formed thee, she a wonder design’d, 

To prove to mankind her miraculous powers ; 

And having completed the task to her mind, 

She sent thee to visit this planet of ours. 

An authentic anecdote is related of our 
heroine, which places, in a strong point of 
view, her felicitous conception of character, 
and her extraordinary collectedness and 
presence of mind, under circumstances, 
which, in all probability, would confuse and 
fluster even a long-experienced actor. Im- 
mediately after leaving Drury-lane, she 
performed for Mr. Elliston, at Birmingham. 
A new and elegant crown was there made 
for her, that she might appear to advantage 
in the character of Richard II]. The 
crown was accidentally made too small, and 
was with difficulty kept on the head. 
When Richard (the young lady) descended 
from the throne, in the presence of his 
nobles, and was delivering one of his most 
impassioned speeches, the crown fell. off 
upon the stage. Contrary to the natural 
expectation, the young lady took no notice 
of the circumstance, but concluded her 
speech with the same energy and command- 
ing deportment with which it was com- 
menced ; and then beckoning to Catesby 
to approach, ‘‘ Catesby !” said she, pointing 
to the fallen diadem,—and stood erect and 
motionless, with the haughty dignity oi 
monarchy, until (the brief mandate under- 
stood) he lifted it, and solemnly replaced 
it upon her brows. Thus, when a less- 
gifted performer would have found it diffi- 
cult to save the whole scene from derision, 
did she sternly maintain the regal character 
she had assumed; and commanded the 
respect, surprise, and admiration of the 
audience. 


Liverpool, Dec. 8. 


OWAIN GLYNDWR. 


—_— 

The Cambro-Briton this month contains a very inte- 
¥eating memoir of this celebrated chieftain of Wales, who 
was crowned at Machynlleth, in a building which is now 
eon verted into a stable. 

Owen Vychan, or Vaughan, usually called Glyndwr, 
Was born in the year 1340, ‘‘a year,” we are informed, 
“remarkable for the first appearance of the pestilence 
ia Wales, and for the birth of Owain Glyndwr.” He 
was a lineal descendant from the princes of Wales, and 





lord of considerable possessions near Corwen, in Meri- 
onethshire. . He received his education in England, and 
appears to have been admitted a student in one of the 
Inns of Court. But he soon quitted the profession of 
the law for one more congenial with his atdent and san- 
guine disposition ; and, during. the tumults, which agi- 
tated the country in the reign of Richard the Second, he 
did not remain an inactive spectator, but espoused the 
cause of the King, to whom he was sincerely attached ; 
and, as a reward for his loyalty, he was created a knight, 
and appointed scutiger, or squire of the body, to that 
monarch. When Richard was deposed, Owen retired 
to his estates in Wales, deprecating and lamenting the 
downfall of his beloved master. 

At Glyndyvrdwy, then, four centuries ago, lived this 
Cambrian hero, dispensing numerous blessings amongst 
his happy and devoted tenantry ; and probably with no 
loftier wishes than those of contributing to the comfort 
and happiness of his dependents, But he was roused 
from this peaceful inactivity by oppression unendurable 
by a Briton: Lord Reginald Grey de Ruthin, whose 
lordship was contiguous to.Glyndyvrdwy, wishing to 
confine his neighbour within the bounds of the Dee, 
claimed the hills on his side the river, and took posses- 
sion of them, although they had long been the property 
of the Glendwr family. This unjust ‘seizure produced 
a suit in the courts of law, in which the Welshman ob- 
tained a restitution of hislands ; and Lord Grey became, 
in consequence, his most inveterate and deadly enemy. 

On the accession of Henry the Fourth to the crown, 
Grey, relying’ on the favour and protection of his mo- 
narch, again seized the lands which. had been awarded 
to Owain; and, when the latter laid his case before the 
Parliament, he obtained no redress, nor was his appli- 
cation even noticed. This contumely was aggravated 
by an insult of greater, and, eventually, of fatal con- 
sequence. When Henry went on his first expedition 
against the Scots, Owain was to have accompanied’ him 
with a certain number of his retainers. A writ of sum- 
mons for this purpose was entrusted to Lord Grey, who 
designedly and rashly withheld it till the time for Owain’s 
appearance had elapsed, and it was impossible for him to 
obey the royal mandate. Grey represented his absence 
as an act of wilful, and therefore, of traitorous disobedi- 
ence ; by which wicked and treacherous transaction. he 
procured from Henry a grant of all Owain’s lands ; the 
knight himself being at thesame time declared a traitor. 
This was not to be patiently endured by the aggrieved 
and choleric Cambrian ; and a short time from this pe- 
riod saw Owain Glyndwr, with a trusty and gallant band 
of Britons, spreading fire and desolation through the ter- 
ritory of the presumptuous Grey. He soon recovered 
the lands of which he had been so unjustly deprived, 
and, actuated by the ex talionis, he took possession of a 
portion of the domains of his enemy. Nor did the ¢on- 
sequences rest here. Ambition now entered the mind of 
the infuriated chieftain; he called to his recollection his 
high and princely lineage, and, directing his arms to a 
nobler cause—the freedom of his country,—-involved both 
nations in a war which lasted some years, sacrificed many 
thousand lives, and drenched both countries in blood. 

Although the Welsh were at first despised as a bare- 
footed rabble, and their disaffection ridiculed, they were 
soon found to be a formidable and dangerous enemy. 
The intelligence of Glyndwr’s retaliation on Lord Grey 
no sooner reached the court, than the King immediately 
dispatched some troops, under the command of that no- 
bleman and the Lord Talbot, to chastise him ; and they 
arrived with such speed and diligence, that they nearly 
succeeded ‘in* surrounding his house before he gained 
intimation of their approach. He contrived, however; 
to escape into the woods, where hedid not long continue, 


but. haying raised a band of men, and caused himself to 
be proclaimed Prince of Wales, on the 20th of Septem- 
ber, 1400, he surprised, plundered, and burnt to the 
ground, the greater part of the town of Ruthin (the pro- 
perty of Grey) at the time when a fair was held there. 
Having achieved this, he retired to the mountain fast- 
nesses, and directed his attention to the speedy augmen- 
tation of his forces. 


MARY OF BUTTERMERE. 


—_. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—Should you be unable to satisfy. the wishes 
of your correspundent, in the 74th number of the 
Kaleidoscope, by giving him and his friends a.short 
account of the life of Mary of Buttermere, the fol. 
lowing sketch, which I am enabled to give from 
persous who have seen her, if it be not too brief and 
imperfect to claim insertion in your interesting mis- 
cellany, or if it may not tend to destroy that in- 
terest in behalf of the fair one, which has been ex- 
cited by poetical description, is much at your 
service. 

Had Mary of Buttermere been any thing clse than 
an innkeeper’s: daughter, the world might wever 
have heard either of her or her misfortunes,, and 
the fame of her beauty might never have extended 
beyond the limits of her native hills. But in this 
situation, it was her fortune, or I may rather say 
her misfortune, to attract the attention of a stranger, 
who had called at the house of her mother for the 
purpose of refreshment. Mary was then in her 
teens, tall above her years, blooming with health 
and beauty, and in a word, fully answering the 
poet’s description of our mother, Eve, 

«« Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love.” 

To a person alive to the charms of beauty, and to 
one who is about to claim the attention of the 
public, by a narrative of bis rambles amid the stu- 
pendous scenery of the north, an object like Mary 
of Buttermere, could not be viewed with iudiffer- 
ence, Our traveller also might, perbaps, be grate- 
ful for the attention which he had met with among 
the Cumbrian mountains, and, therefore, desirous 
of promoting the interest of the mother, by giving 
publicity to the charms of the daughter. At all 
events, the beauty of Buttermere was not forgotien 
in the publication which the stranger, a short time 
afterwards, gave to the world, but was mentioned in 
glowing terms. The consequence, as might be ex- 
pected, was an increase of visitors at the inn of Butter- 
mere; and among others attracted by the report of the 
fair rustic’s beauty, appeared a gentleman, or at least, 
a person under the guise of a gentleman, of the as- 
sumed name of Hope, but whose real name was 
Hatfield. The specious appearance and plausible 
assurances of this man, imposed upon the unsuspect- 
ing simplicity of the mother, and won the guileless 
heart of the daughter, who, in au ill-fated hour, 
united her fortunes to those of animpostor, But 
in the words of Horace, 

« Raroantecedcentem ccelestum 
Deseruit pede poena claude. 

The necessities of the husband of Mary caused 
him to violate the laws of his country, and to that 
violation hislife was shortly afterforfeited. He wascon 
victed of forgery, condemned, and executed. How 
long. Mary continued in a state of widowhood, I 
have not the means of ascertaining ; but I was in- 
formed, during a tour through the hills of Cumber- 
land in the year 1820, that she was then, and had 
been for years, the wife of a respectable farmer 
in the neighbourhood; and that, unfortunately for 
the poetical fame of the beauty of Buttermere, she 
was * fat and well-looking,” and without any thing 
in her appearance which might lead to the discovery, 
that she was the person who had at one time been 
the subject of the poet’s song. 

BEGENSIS. 


‘a 





Chorley, Dec. 4. 
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« Tarnaway.Castle, the ancient seat of the Karls of Murray. 
The hall is of vast dimensions, and appears well adapted for 
portraits; 
particularly one of the ‘ Bonnie Earl of Murray,’ as he is 
ealled, whowas murdered, as supposed, through thejealousy 
of James the 6th, from a fancied partiality the Queen enter- 


Barons and vassals. In the rooms are some good 


tained for him.” 
Penant's First Tour. 


a 


Why does Scotland’s noble Queen 
ander in.the gloamin grey ? 
Tho’ she’s deck’d in‘courtly sheen, 
Her heart is sad—ah, well-a-day ! 
The deadliest poison oft doth hide 
Beneath the fairest pom sae 
And courtly guise, and kin ide, 
Have then deserted Boa eal 


And Scotland’s Queen is deep in woe, 
Her heart is filled with care, 

But none, alas! must ever know 
Why sorrow lingers there: 

For this she wanders all alone 
Beneath the gloamin grey, 

For this she decks her lovely form 
In all her rich array. 


Then tell me, minstrel, tell me why 
The tear is in her brilliant eye, 
For she was called, in happy mood, 
The life and light of Holyrood ; 
And well I ween that ne’er till now 
Has anguish stamp’d her open brow, 
And never sigh of hers been known 
To rise for sorrows of her own. 


Ah little, little, dost thou know 
Of lovely woman’s wiles, 

For oft she hides the deepest woe 
Beneath the brightest smiles. 

Those smiles upon her lips may lie 
With sweet bewildering air ; 

But would’st thou trace them to her eye ? 
No, no, thou canst not find them there. 

But list, and thou shalt hear that, voice ; 
That wont to bid those ha!ls rejoice, 

A song of sadness our along, 
Her woes the burden of her song. 


«¢ Oh, love! why wast thou ever known 
To tempt us to destroy ? 

Why is my wandering heart so prone 
To seek forbidden joy ? 

For all that fortune can afford 
Is ever at my command ; 

And saving but my royal lord, 
I am first in this fair land. 

Yet would I leave thee, Holyrood, 
A Highland home.to share, 

And gladly doff this gorgeous robe, 
A tartan plaid to wear. 

Oh ! that these sad and aching brows 
The northern bonnet wore ; 

Then facing blythe the westlin’ wind, 
These brows would ache no more ; 

But what to me are Highland hills 
More than our Lowland knows ?* 

Tho’ there mid purple heather-bells 
The winding burnie rows. 

For, Tarnaway, thy lofty towers 
Have heard the dark benshee ; 

And Murray’s bonnie Earl is dead, 
Alas! and woe is me! 

I was the cause, the fatal cause, 
And joy shall never more, 

Within my dark deserted heart, 

The light of life restore. 


Ah! never more that echoing hall " 
* Shall answer to his voice, 
And never more his t call 
Make Cawder woods rejoice ; 
No more his éye shall beam upon 
“Thy waves, thou icp Achmeem, 
Whefe'rocky glens, and dark green woods 
. _ O’ershade thy torrent stream. 
n weep! oh, weep! thou rocky land! 
Thy lord is laid full low ; 
And what in life is left for me, 
But tears and endless woe? - 
But sighs of mine must not be heard, 
T tears must not be seen ; 
_ And I rust wear fictitious smiles, 
A sad heart-broken Queen !”’ 


Aud she has dashed the tear away, 

With a smile on her lip and a breaking heart, 
She is gone to join the revelry, ‘ 

And the bliss she cannot feel, impart. 
But many will question her dark eye, 
And watch her bosom to catch the sigh ; 
For the whisper has told that the Earl has been 
Too dearly lov’d by Scotland’s Queen. 

4 ANNA. 
Staffordshire. 
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# Knows here means énol/s, or hillocks, 
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A CHARACTER. 
—=—— 
[ORIGINAL.]} 


ER - 
subdueth him to love, and reigneth in his breast?” &c. 


——— 


With modesty and innocence, 
In virgin sweetness dress’d, 
Beyond vain fashion’s influence, 
Young Julia shines confest ! 


By neat simplicity array’d, 
Calm temperance hey guide ; 
Mildness in every look display’d, 
Discretion at her side. 


Fair as the valley’s lilly white, 
As fragrant, and as pure, 
. Her bosom heaves with chaste delight, 
And goodness, gentle pow’r! 


Domestic scenes her temper please, 
Remote from modish strife— 

Employment, study, friends, and ease, 
Successive vary life. 

From cherry lips, in softest tone, 
Melodious. accents flow.; 

Where, virtue, decency alone, 
And truth benignly glow. 


Yet not for sprightly joys unfit, 
And social glee refin’d— 

Her genuine inoffensive wit 

. Exhilarates the mind, 

When scandal’s venom’d shafts abound, 
And reputation dies, 

Her tongue with charity is crown’d, 
Or shuns the base surmise. 


Obedience forms her youthful ways 
With piety—her guard; 
No indolence her life betrays— 





Contentment her reward ! 


‘© Who is she that winncth the heart of Man, that 


Dopsuey. 


Her eyes with tender lustre, bright, |: 


Her looks ber-4i05 sles, 
Display to youth’s ssid es Fight. 
Love’s fascipating wiles;...,.. 
Yet in her presence, viftue aw’d, 
Licentious ‘passions cease. 
Hé ‘mite on misery, well-bestow’d, 
Oft soothes the wretch to peace. 
Superiot, as thro’ starry skies 
The'fall-orb’d Cynthia steers, 
Among the pretty, vain, or wise, 
The lovely ‘maid appears. © 
: Re ZERO. 
—> +> ?+ 
STANZAS, 
ON THE STATE OF SEAMEN. 
[Suggested on reading the ‘ Wilderness,” in Neo. 74.] 
a 
[ORIGINAL.] 
-_——— 
There is a night more darkly drear 
Than that which shrouds the main ; 
When storms descend in fierce career, 
And human skill is vain. 


*Tis that unbless'd pernicious gloom, 
In ignorance we find ; 

Which wrecks the soul in ‘* wrath to come” — 
The midnight of the mind. 


A fairer sun than gilds the waves 
On that propitious morn ; 

Which bids the tempest cease, and saves 
The mariner forlorn. 


’Tis pure religion’s holy light, 
By mercy shed from high ; 

Which gives to suffering -worth a ‘* bright: 
Reversion in the sky.” 


There is a joy, a heavenly meed, 
That fades not, nor décéivés ; 

*Tis concience, when a virtuous deed 
A brother’s woe relieves. 


And, lo! the guardians of our isle, 
In mental night, appeal, 

And claim a nation’s grateful smile, 
Their many wrongs to heal ! 


Oh! you who own a British heart, 
By wealth aud power caress’d, 
To them your.generous aid impart— 
‘* To bless is to be bless’d.” 
ZERO. 











Chit Chat. 





The week before last, a letter was sent, in despair, from 
the Post-office to the British Museum, in order that, if 
possible, its direction might be deciphered. It ran lite- 
rally as follows: 
** Al, Sua Eccellenza. 

Sromfredevi.” 
A committee sat, and after a long deliberation, Mr. 
Vansittart suggested that it might be for Sir Humphry 
Davy, which turned out to be the case. 





A young gentlemen of Kilkenny, meeting a hand. 
some milk-maid, near the Parade, said—‘* What will 
you take for yourself and your milk, my dear ?—** The 





girl instantly replied, ** Yourself, and a gold ring, 
ir!” 
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CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
Braughts. 


SITUATION &x. 
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(Number 56 of Sturges.) 
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THE PLAY. 
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WHITE WINs. 
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WBEKLY REPORT of the LIVERPOOL INFIRMARY, 
December 6, 1821. 
Discharged. 
In-patients CULed soscccsscssveee 14 | In-patients.....ossove 


TTTegular seccssscssorsecsecscsevvees 1 | Out-patient....0- : 


Made out-patients. cove. 2 10 | Accidents SINCE. ....cc0008 
OWN FEqUESE coveewereeee: « 2} Remain in the house sccsocee] 57 


ad ececeeseese cece oe 
Physician and Surgeon, Dr. M‘Cartney and Mr. Bickersteth. 
Mouse Visitors, Mr. Cropper, and Mr. Edw. Gibbon. 
Chaplain, Rey. Calvin Winstanley. 











Scientific Wecords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve~ 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
singular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 

Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 

ph mers Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 

History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 

continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 





POISONED ARROWS. 


Captain Kirkness, of H. M. Packet Chichester, lately 
presented to the Royal Institution of Cornwall, a quiver 
of poisoned arrows, used by the Macouchi Indians, in 
Demerara, accompanied by an account of the prepara- 
tion of the poison. 


In noticing this fact, we may remark, that there is no 
institution in the kingdom, which, by holding out proper 
encouragement, may become more enriched, by new 
and valuable curiosities, than our own. We have ves- 
sels trading to every civilized quarter of the globe; and 
many that traffic with tribes upon. whom the light of ci- 
Vilization has not yet brightened. Many of them are 
eommanded by men of science and observation, who 
eould not only supply occasional articles of research, 
but, if solicited, would, we have no doubt, with plea- 
sure, enrich the records of the Institution of their native 
town with their observations on the customs and man- 
ners. of the inhabitants of coasts yet comparatively little 
known ; and which, in’‘many instances, would be found 
valuable not only to the man of science, but to the mer- 
chant.—Edit, Kal, 





EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, SARCOPHAGUS, OBE- 
LIsK, &c. : 

The celebrated alabaster sarcop from Alaxandria 
has been uncased and deposited in the British Museum. 
It is, for the present, in one of the apartments not open to 
the public, where probably it will lie until a place is pre- 
pared for it in the Egypian Gallery. This antique is 
certainly a very ex’ inary and admirable specimen 
of the arts of Egypt. The sarcophagus is nine feet 
long, and about four feet high, apparently of a single 
piece, and that of a very fine alabaster. It is shaped 
ike a modern coffin, and is more than large enough to 
hold the mummy with all its envelopes, which is pre- 
sumed to have been deposited within this costly reposi- 
tory. But its chief value is in the innumerable hiero- 

lyphics which cover the sides, interior and exterior, 
rom top to bottom. They are small. The human 
figures, of which there are long processions in various 
circumstances and attitudes, erect, linked together, tow- 
ing galleys, bending as if'in-worship, &c. are from an 
inch to an inch tot a half high. Between those_are 
compartments of symbols, the eye, the ibis, the lotus, 
&c. The serpent occurs frequently,.and in some in- 
stances at considerable size, and with much exactness of 
detail. This noble work is supposed to be the coffin of 
Psammis. Conjecture, however, hasan extensive range 
in Egyptian antiquity, and some probabilities have been 
suggested in favour of its being. no tomb, but a temple 
—a small shrine imitative of the original Cymba, or 
great Diluvian vessel to which so many of the Indian 
emblems refer. The ark seems to have formed a vast 
source of Pagan allegorical sculpture. The pecuniary 
value of this Sarcophagus has been estimated at a ver 
largesum. It was the property of Mr. Salt, the Britis 
consul, and was, we understand, the subject of compe- 
tition by the agents of some foreign powers. 

The obelisk of red granite brought home by the Dis- 
patch, for Mr. Bankes, jun. which had been orn 
removed down the Nile from the island of Philoe, on 
the borders of Nubia, has been safely unshipped at 
Deptford, and is now lying‘on the deck of the sheer- 
hulk there, till it is ready to be removed to Mr. Bankes’ 
seat in Dorsetshire. It is particularly interesting, being 
the first ever brought to England. Artists have already 
been making drawings from it for the purpose of en- 

raving; it being supposed that it may very possibly 

urnish a key to the interpretation of hicrogiyphie charac- 

ter ; since the Greek upon the pedestal, which records its 
first erection, under Ptolemy and Cleopatra, near 2000 
years ago, is very probably a translation of the hierogly- 
phics wih which all the four sides of the obelisk itself 
are richly covered. 

The celebrated Zodiac of Dendera, or Tentyra, which, 
when first discovered by, the French during their expe- 
dition to Egypt, occasioned much discussion respecting 
the antiquity of the earth, has been lately brought to 
Marseilles, and is to be conveyed to Paris, The Courier 
Frangais states, that the English Consul in Egypt op- 
posed its removal, on the ground that it was within the 
district in which he had purchased the right of digging 
for curiosities, and wished to claim it for his Govern- 
ment, The dispute was: referred to the Pacha, who 
determined in favour of the French explorers, M. Saul- 
nier and another. An account of their journey is to be 
printed.—Tilloch’s Phil. Mag. p. 393-4. 








4 Fashions for December. 


PROMENADE Dress.—A dark lavender poplin high 
dress, with a plain tight body; full epaulette ; the full- 
ness confined by.two large:leaves, which are crossed in 
the middle of the arm ; they are composed of gros de 
Naples: the sleeve is rather tight; it is finished at the 
hand by a chain trimming of plaited gross de Naples. 
The trimming of the bottom-of the skirt consists of a 
fulness of this latter material, which is formed into lo. 
zenge puffs by poplin points, corded with gros de Na- 
ples, and fastened down by small silk ornaments. The 
pelisse worn over this dress is of turtle-green cache- 
mire, lined with white sarsenet, and wadded ; it is tied 
down the front by bows of the same material, each 
of which is ornamented with a swiall steel clasp in the 
centre. The body is tight to the figure; an embroidery 











of a novel description goes down the fronts, and forms 
the shape in a very graceful manner. , High. standin 

collar, also embroidered. Sleeve of an easy width, and | 
terminated by a singularly pretty cuff; light epualette, | 
notched like the teeth of asaw. The ceinture of the 
same material as the pelisse; it is yery broad, and is | 


Head-dress, the « Gla paysanhe, composed of 
black velvet; and lined’ with wi zephyteene ; the 
trimming ‘is ofa mixture of these 3 there is 2 
full bow, with a steel in the middle, placed on one 
side, and a long plume of black feathers.—Black leather 
half-boots lined with fur. Limerick gloves. 

Furi DReEss.—A_ white velvet round gown ;- plain 
body, of a moderate length, finighed by a blond tucker 
a Venfant. A wreath{ of wild flowers goes from the 
point of the shoulder round the back. The under- 
sleeve is of white satin-and. very. loose, but it is confined 
by another, composed of plaited bands of white velvet, 
terminated by a row of blond turned up in waves, and 
intermixed with flowers, The bottom of the skirt is 
trimmed with a deep embroidery in white silk; this is 
surmounted by:a’ trimming of* anew material, ‘which 
forms a full ruché; and is twisted round ‘a white satin 
rouleau. Head-dress, en chevena: the hind «hair is 
disposed in bows, whielr are intermingled with varie- 
= laurel leaves: the front hair is parted so as to 
eave the forehead nearly bare ; it is dressed in loose 
ringlets, which fall very low at the sides of the face. 
White kid gloves ; white gros de Naples slippers. Crape 
fan, embroidered in steel spangles. 


Worrespondence, 
TO THE EDITOR. 


fastened at the ‘te by aysteel clasp. Very full lace. 

















S1r,—the following translation of the Latin prayer, 
of Mary Queen of Scots (in number'74 of the Ka- 
leédoscope) may, perhaps, be acceptable to those of 
your readers who are unacquainted with the Latin 
tongue: 

O Lord Almighty, I’ve hoped in thee! 
Saviour beloved! O now set me free! 
In chains and in pains, my desire is to thee. 
By sighing, by groaning, 
By bending the knee, 
I beseech, I implore 
Thee, to set me free ™ 

P.S. You will forgive me for observing, that, 
“cari me,” in line 2, of the Latin prayer, ought to 
be “care mi;” and *liberas,” line 3, might with 
more propriety be real “ liberes.” These observa- 
tions may. be of service in case of a second editwa 
of the Kaleidoscope, 

Chorley. BEGENSIS. 





— 
\70 THE EDITOR. 


S1rR,—No one having replied: 'to the questions of 
Constant Reader*in your 73d number, I send the 
following observations : 

Though they are subjects on which persons in 
general may see uo necessity for argument, a very 
great extent of error prevails, especially on the 
arrangement of the days. Many individuals, though 
they do not, with your correspondent’s fair adver- 
saries, make the week to commence on Saturday, 
suppose the first day of the week to be Monday, 
because it is the ordinary time of commencing 
secularemployment, A very superficial knowledge, 
however, will show, that the moral and ceremonial 
laws of the Jewish theocracy, instituted the “seventh 
day” as the sabbath, and Saturday has always been 
sanctified by the descendants of the Hebrews, for 
this purpose. The Christian sabbath was designed 
to commemorate the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead; and a Sunday-school child can tell that 
that great event took place “ on the first day of the 
week, early iu the moruing.” The ladies and their 
champion, therefore (truth is real courtesy) were 
mistaken. 

In the other part of their conversation, your 
querist was not so fortunate. 2 





The winter quarter 
commences when the sun enters that part of the 
zodiac, called Capricornus, which is jate in Dee 
cember,—spring, when he emerges from Pisces in 
March, and so on, 1 am, Sir, respectfully, 
AGABUS, 
Nov, 28, 1821, 
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Men and sMlanners. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Dear Si1n,—Excuse the boldness of a young artist, 
who is just going to set up fer himself, for thus ad- 
dressing you. But you will allow, my dear Sir, that, 
though I may be rather vain, Iam not an imposer on 
the public, 

I have been educated (I fancy tolerably) in the art 
of portrait painting ; and, as'I find it about time to do 
something for myself, I am going to begin business as 
portrait painter ingeneral. Now, my dear sir, J know 
no one who is more likely ‘to assist me than yourself; 
and I, therefore, apply to you to show to your Due 
merous friends a few specimens of my abilities, so 
that, if they consider my talents fit for the task, they 
may, at a future time, employ me. 

Incloséd I send you the first of a series of portraits, 
which I have painted for my.own diversion. Every ac- 
quaintance, whose physiognomy had any thing striking 
in it, Ihave sketched; and I send them, therefore, 
for the inspection of yourself and numerous friends. 
Should you think the specimen I send worthy of being 
brought forward at the next Kaleidoscope exhibition, 
I will continue; if not, I will drop the pencil, and 
take to some other mode of livelihood. 

Whatever may be your judgment, believe me, my 
dear sir, your sincere well wisher, 

R. Q. TINTO. 





PORTRAITS OF MY NEIGHBOURS, 
BY 


R. QUINTILLIAN TINTO. 
——s 


[NO. 1. A MAN OF THE WORLD.] 
—— 


Mr. Garnet (grocer and tea-dealer, of the town 
where | now reside) received from his»parent what 
may be called a good tradesman’s education; and, 

\4rom his own steady application to the business, he 
was, at his father’s death (though then only twenty 
years old) quite competent'to carry iton. 

Mr. Garnet’s first care, after settling himself in trade, 
was, to find himself a wife. This was soon accont- 
plished: he chose one of a good temper and good for- 
tune; and I have heard him say they were the only two 
things requisite in a wife. 

In the shop, Mr. G. was obliging: in the extreme; 
and, in consequence, his trade was good. Thus he 
lived, happy (in his own opinion) in the possession of 
a good-tempered wife and a sufficiency of fortune; 
and, in the opinion of his neighbours, he was an honest 
well-doing man. He was not 4 drunkard. He was 
not a gambler. He loved not lewd women. He 
swore, to be sure; but “ that was excusable in him, as 
80 many, who knew better, swore too!’ Sometimes 
Me. Garnet went to church (that was ‘when there 
were no books to post, orders to send, or letters to 
answer) and he came back as wise as he went; for, 
while the ambassador of Christ was negociating with 
wretched sinners, Mr. Garnet was calculating whether 
5 per cent. discount for present money would answer 
better than three months credit. : 

Mr. Garnet was, then, a man of the world; his 
ideas carried him no farther; he thought not of a fu- 
ture state; and he passed through this life as if he was 
made only for it; and, when he died, with a certainty 
in his own mind of going to heaven. When near the 
last hour of life, he said to me **I have wronged no 
man. I have given all their due. I have not‘been a 
gambler, or robber, or murderer, or idolater, or adul- 
terer; am I not then fit for heaven ?” 

This was the reasoning of a manof the world. Fa- 
sal, I fear, tothe soul, was such reasoning. But we are 
not to judge cruelly or rashly; yet, we can scarcely 
hope that a breaker of that first and great command- 
ment, “ ‘Phou shalt love the Lord thy God with all chy 
heart,” &c. can find mercy beyond the grave. There 
are many euch as Mr. G. in the world, who have but 
to make that. one point good te ensure happiness here 





and hereafter. While living as they do, uncaring for 
their souls, unknowing as to the great herafter, they 
are, like Mr. Garnet, but “men of the world /” 








(Written for the Kaleidoscope. J 


REPLY TO THE “HENPECKED HUSBAND,* 
BY PETRUCAIO. 
ie 
IMPORTANT TO ALL MARRIED PERSONS. 
i 
«“ Think not, the husband gain’d, that all is done, 
The prize of happiness must still be won; 
For oft the careless find it to their cost, 
The lover in the husband may be lost. 
The Graces might alone his heart allure; 
They, and the Virtues meeting, must secure” 
** Bear, and forbear.”™ 
— 
TO A “* HENPECKED HUSBAND." 


Srr,—I have, with the deepest interest, read your 
lamentable case ; the trath of which, you will rea- 
dily admit, when I inform you, that I, who have 
now the honour of addressing you, had, at one pe- 
riod, been a fellow-sufferer with you, to that extent 
of misery, that my constitution bad been almost 
undermined, 

I join with you, worthy henpecked Sir, that it is, 
indeed, “ Better to dwell inthe wilderness, than 
with an angry and contentious woman.” And I 
cannot better ‘express my ideas on this subject, 
than by quoting the sensible and adinirable * Ad- 
dress to Young Women,” by the elegant and pious 
Fordyce :—‘ How. shall we,” says he, “ express our 
horror at those females, who, lost to every mild 
feeling of their sex, can abandun themselves to bit- 
terness and anger,”—‘ It is better,” says Solomon, 
“to dwell in a corner of a house-top, than with an 
angry woman in a wide house.” 

The saying of the son of Sirach, on the same sub- 
ject, is still stronger as well as more ironical :— 
* A loud cryivg woman and a scold shall be sought 
out to drive away the enemy.”—That spirited writer 
satirizes the female vices, in general, with great 
freedom ; but there is scarcely any of them which 
he more frequently, or more severely exposes, than 
this of unquietness and ill temper. 

When,” says Fordyce, “a woman of such dis- 
positions enters into the nuptial state, what wretch- 
edness can equal his to whose lot she falls? to be 
tied for life to a being whom neither reason can 
convince, nor patience win ; a domestic plague.” 

“ Mysterious Providence! who can unfold the rea- 
sons of thy procedure, when such is the portion of 
a good man; who, mild himself and amiable, would 
have’ given and received peculiar felicity, had he 
been connected with some gentle female ?” 

% Let me conjure you,” adds the same writer, 
“ by all that is dear and lovely, to guard against 
illtemper. Be assured, there is not a maa living 
whose affection it does not chill, let him be other- 
wise ever so warm an admirer. There may be those, 
who, during the short reign of beauty, will support 
it; but that being over, adisputatious perverse female 
will always offend: nor can any charm of understand- 
ing or of persou, compensate, in a woman, the want 
of soft compliance and meek submission, These, 
the men are taught by nature and education, and, 
by custom, to consider as your duty and their right. 
Some of them you may subdue; but you can per- 
suade none of them into a different system. If 
yet,. after all, you will place your glory in despotic 
rule, instead of kind attraction, choosing rather to 
tyrannise over dastardly slaves, under the form of 
husbands, than to influence those husbands as ten- 
der friends, what can we say, but that we pity 
them much, and you, more? For the idea of a little 
paltry power, assumed without title, and exercised 
without discretion, to give up the worthiest triumphs 


© Motto for married ‘persone 








of your sex, how mean and how miserable! ‘Teli 
it not in Gath; publish it mot in the streets of Av. 
kelon,” 

To you, my good henpecked Sir, who give sa 
lively and full a-description of your grievances, [ 
need not enlarge on what I have once suffered; 
suffice it to say, I have, thank God, foand a remedy; 
and my wish is to turn your thoughts to the meaus 
of ameliorating your present unbappy situation, 2 
presume that your “ Catherine” has naturally a 
warm sensibility :-I presume, also, that the natural 
gentleness of your dispesition, like my own, hae, 
without any premeditated intention, on the part of 
our wives, been the cause of oar just complaints. [ 
believe that your wife and mine were in reality 
amiable, We exulted in our happiness in obtaining 
so much earthly bliss; but, in our exultation, forgot 
that any thing further was necessary. Our mistake 
originated in the strong reliance and confidence in 
their “sweet dispositions;” for such, indeed, they 
were: but, by over-indulgence on our part, one 
step to another, paved the way to our miseries, 
The progress, though slow and insensible, was cer. 
tain. First, she became pettish, then unreasonable, 
and then tormenting. I reflected on this state of 
the case, and found, that, the more I yielded to hec 
caprices, the more tenacious and unreasonable did 
my lady become, From that period I finally deter- 
mined to “ turn a new leaf,” and be master of my 
own house and of my own actions; conscious that 
all my conduct was in strict unison with the obli- 
gations of a kind husband to a more deserving wife. 

Aftér my plan was fixed, I proceeded a8 follows: 
Wien J returned home (where I ought to meet with 
a cheerful and endearing reception, and have my 
mind soothed from the cares of the world, and every 
comfort prepared for me by my wife) I found her 
in an ill humour, as you have described: J imme. 
diately retired to another room, saying, I should 
leave her until she became a rational creature; at 
the same time stating to her, in a cool but not un- 
kind manner, though very decided, that so long as 
she conducted herself with that kind submission, 
which is the duty of every married woman, it would 
be my pride and my glory to promote her happiness 
and dignity as my wife; but until this were the 
case, she must not expect other conduct on my part 
than what her own peevishness, and ungainly, and 
unwomanly conduct (of which she must be fully 
conscious) so justly merited. I believe, and hope, 
for more causes than “ christian charity,” that such’ 
a wife, as you describe, is, indeed, very rare. If 
there are other husbands in your predicament, let 
them profit by my experience and advice. It is 
my own opinion, that it matters not who gives a 
good advice, if the application prove ‘effectually 
useful.” 

No man, I will venture to assert, can have more 
exalted notions than I have of the harmless tender 
attentions due to a wife, who is, herself, respectable 
and deserving of our affection; but when a wife 
attempts to govern with the usurping hand of a 
tyrant, mercy on us! it is high time to recal her, 
to her proper senses. ” 

Over-indulgence, as I have already remarked, oa 
my part, made the weakness of human uature gain 
ascendency over duty, aud occasioned my wife to 
forget her own place. I, however, gave her to ua- 
derstand it should no longer be so; and I made her 
ashamed of assuming my prerogatives. She has 
candidly owned her error; and promises future sub- 
mission aud kindness. With this I am satisfied ; and 
I have again resumed the reius of government, with 
this motto, “¢ Beur, and forbear :” and I recommend 
the same to every married pair, who wish to be 
happy and comfortable. 

But, good, hen-pecked Sir, should your “ Cathe- 
rine,” after all I have here advanced, continue ob- 
stinate, I have only to recommeud patience and 
resignation. On the other hand, let me direct your 
attention to the brighter side of your lot. “ There 
are comforts that still adhere to you; and while 
you have the endeariog kindness of your childrea, 
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the attachment of your friends, and the esteem of 
the publie to fovk up to, you have much cause to be 
thankful, and, in some degree, contented.” 

Be assured, that it is impossible to contemplate a 
man of worth, suffering, as you describe yourself, 
with such exemplary patience, and not experience 
those setisatiéns of respect and pity, which such a 
contemplation naturally must inspire—I am, good, 
heapecked Sir, ; 

Your sincere and sympathizing friend, 

Liverpool, Nov. 6, 1821. PETRUCHIO. 








_ AN ADDRESS TO THE “MEANERS OF 
NOTHING.” 
i 


A few nights ago I was at the new comedy of the 
Runoway. A sentiment in that play gave rise to some 
reflections which lam going to lay before you; and 
because it may so happen that some of you may not 
have seen it, and others bave passed it by unnoticed, I 
will transcribe the passage to which I allude. ‘Sir 
George Hargrave discovered a gentleman who had 
gained his sister’s affections, without absolutely or im- 
mediately discovering himself to her. In answer toa 
question that was put to him, that it was believed he 
paid his addresses to her, he said he, never made Jove 
to her. Ridiculous subterfuge! He stole into her 
heart by the help of those silent and tender observances 
which are the surest batteries when a convenient time 
offers to make use of them. If any man had thus 
gained my sister’s heart and left her a prey to. disap- 
pointment, and then said he meant nothing, I should 
have taught him that his conduct was not less disho- 
nourable than if he had kneeled at her feet, and swore 
ten thousand oaths.” 

Let me ask you, single men, if you don’t, at this mo: 
ment, know too many of our helpless sex whom ye 
yourselves have devoted to the most painful of all 
disappointments; and-can you acquit yourselves of 
dishonourable proceedings? Ye, who-by a thousand 
little attentions, by ardent looks, by various methods, 
have endeavoured to insinuate yourselves into the 
bosom of sensibility and tenderness, can yon lay your 
hand upon your heart and acquit yourselves of saying 
you meant nothing? You bad no thought of matri- 
mony, and that it was very unreasonable the. world 
should conjecture otherwise than that nothing was 
farther from your thoughts. It is very hard a man 
cannot enjoy the company of a female friend, but a 
report is circulated that an union is intended. It is a 
very great hardship; but the weight rests with the 
deluded and too credulous of our sex, while you your- 
selves can rear your heads triumphantly, and say you 
meant nothing. But in this, asin most other cases, 
the world judges by appearances: when the world, 
therefore, sees a man frequently in the company of an 
- agreeable woman, every way suitable, taking every 
opportunity of displaying his partiality, although not 
in just terms, yet in such as are, nevertheless, infallible, 
does not this mode of behaviour wear the face of pro- 
wibility, when the man shall take every opportunity 
of convincing her thereof: such as the tender glance, 
the frequent sigh, endeavouring to be next her, 
pressing her Land with fervour when unobserved, and 
2 hundred other things, trifling as they may appear in 
relation, but when used by a man, to-all apppearances 
amiable, and in earnest, steal into the bosom of an 
tnsuspecting woman. Can thie man exculpate himself 
bonourably, although the word, love, never escaped his 
lips? Weigh weil in your minds, ye men of honour, 
ye men of candour, feel the distress which fills the 
female bosom after such a seduction.ef the heart and 





affections. I, who address you, am.a woman, with all 
my. sex’s softness; one who has felt all the anguish 
I would induce you to spare’ my sex in future. Ata 
time when my heart was softened by the most fervent 
stroke of affection it had ever sustained, grief left it 
unprotected and defenceless ; it became a prey to care, 
and, consequently, to distress. I am arrived at that 
period, when the man can no longer betray, nor the 
woman believe ; but, like. a hardy veteran, who feels 
his wounds mest when he is recounting his former 
dangers, so do the arrows rankle in my breast on the 
painful recollection of sufferings which ought, long 
since, to have been forgotten. An indelible tear re- 
mains, which ceases not to bring back to my tormented 
memory the year, and the anguish I felt from him who 
meant nofhing. 

Oh, you meaners of Nothing / take yourselves to 
task ; whatever you may think of it, your conduct is 
very reprehensible. Some of you have a subterfuge, 
if possible, more base and cruel: you play with the 
affections of some amiable and deserving object, whose 
only weakness is her attachment to you, although you 
give her every reason to suppose you only wait a con- 
venient season to make a formal address; likewise, 
your behaviour is such as to induce every one to be of 
the same opinion; yet, as you have never given it from 
under your hand, or before witnesses, ycu think you 
can get off: and this is your method,—‘ you wish to 
be more acquainted with her disposition.” You are 
to be commended were you in carnest; but after a 
series of behaviour of the greatest assiduity, all on 
a sudden yop change; you give out hints, that come 
round,to her ear, “ you meant nothing”; of course, 
the next time you meet, she feels a painful emotion, 
which discovers itself in a distant reserve; you he- 
have without familiarity, or with a total negligence, 
which adds to the seriousness of her countenance; this, 
then, is your answer:—she had not the good na- 
ture you thought she had; and you are happy things 
have proceeded no farther. Mistaken man! they have 
proceeded toofar already ; you have planted daggers 
in that breast which never formed a wish but for your 
happiness. If any of you, reading this, view your own 
picture, let it have weight with you. Reflect that the 
impressions you have made are owing to the amiable 
light in which you have appeared. Be still, then, men 
of honour; and heal the wounds you have made in 
the female bosom. ‘The advice of an old maid may 
be treated with contempt; however, I have no interest 
in what I have advanced; it is the mutual happiness of 
both sexes laim at. Be just; and Imakeno doubt you 
will be happy. 

MISS EVERGREEN. 


a a em 
40 THE EDITOR. 








Srn,—It was an emphatic observation of the 
learned and sagacious Dr. Humbug, that “ it is an 
extremely difheult matter-ty write wponra subject 
without anderstanding it, aad can only be managed 
by merely generalizing, without ever descending to 
particulars.” : 

L have -heen led to quote'this remark, by the 
perusal of an effusion of that moust'sublime poet of 
the soda-water schvol,* Scatica, which appeared in 
the last Kafeiduscope. Yam very far from wishing 
to find fault with that gentleman's poem, indeed 1 
think it a very fine specimen of the abstruse; bat 
I cannot congratulate him on having handled his 
scourge with the dexterity of a‘drum- major ; for, in 
wy-humble opinion, be appears to have been much 





* Vide Blackwood. 


in the predicament of a certain Spanish knight, of 
windmill celebrity, well known to persons in the 
habit of walking down Bold-street; or of a no less 
illustrious hero, of whom it is said, in the language 
of the poet, 


* He made the giants first, and then he alew them ;” 


and for the continuation of whose exploits, I refer 
the public to that inimitable tragedy, “ Ye'lyffe and 
deth of Fhom Thamme ye Grete.” 

Like the first mentioned gentleman, Mr. Scutica 
(Anglicé for the benefit of the ladies, Mr, Cat-of- 
nine-tails) appears to have spent all his valour in 
most vehemently assaulting fashions, which, if they 
ever existed here, have been long since obsolete. Iu 
this following Mr. Whipcord (1 beg his pardon, 
Mr. Scutica) ' am wandering from my main poiut, 
which is, to admonish’ bim of a must egregious 
impropriety which occurs in one line of bis most 
exquisite poem, viz. 


“ Short coats, you are aware, are all the go.” 


In which passage, althaugh it is of vital importance, 
he ig totally mistaken ; and, lest my authority 
should be thought insufficient, I subject a certifi- 
cate from my tailor’s foreman, and cutter-out. 


I am your obedient servant, 
SCUTATUS. 


We, Joseph Sheers, cutter-out, and Samuel Goose, 
foreman to» Edward Cabbage, tailor and draper, do 
certify, that coats with short tails are quite out, 
and that we have not seen one of that description 
for the last six months. 


(Signed) 


Witness, A. CABBAGE. 


JOSEPH SHEERS, 
SAM. GOOSE, 





— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Sirn,—It is pleasing to see a man of taste and 
education, like Leander, take up his pen to detect 
and expose the errors and absurdities, which ignor- 
ance, inattention, and the prejudices of custom have. 
introduced into the English language; and I think 
it cannot fail to be interesting to the majority of 
your readers; for what man that.has the least pre- 
tention to literature, but must be gratified by well 
meant endeavours to give correctness to his native 
tongue? With regard to the expressions, “ from 
hence,” “ from. thence,” “ from whence,” since the 
words hence, thence, and whence, literally signify, 
Srom this cuuse, from this place, &c. it is obvious 
that the prefix from is superfluous and improper, aud 
may be aptly compared to the double comparative 
‘¢ lesser,” which one often hears in conversation, 
They arejphrases which every author ought carefully 
to avoid. But I am only occupying the place of 
vne better qualified to do justice to the subject; let 
me therefore come to the point, which was my’chief 
motive for troubling you with this note. It was to 
introduce to the notice of you and your corres- 
pondents, the custom of saying, “were drunk,” 
“ have began,” &e. in which phrases the imperfect 
tense is used in the place of the participles, drund, 
begun, &c. in opposition to our most approved gram- 
marians. I cannot conclude without remarking 
how often “ Jo let,” instead of, 7'o be let, may 
be seen in the ~indows of unoccupied honses, not 
unfrequently belonging te prefessionai men, and 
even in the columns of newspapers, as if the objects 
referred to, were active instead of passive. Such 
inaccuracies are disgraceful to a polished people in 
this age of philosophy and improvement; aud, if 
suffered to remain uunoticed, it is difficult to con- 
jecture. “ towhere” they may lead. 


Your admirer, and well-wisher, 





ZERO, 
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TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—I am confident you will agree with me in 
saying, that, when any correspondent has sufficient 
vanity to subscribe his name, as the author of his 
communications, when those communications are 
principally composed of extracts from the works of 
others, he merits the contempt of every man of 
common sense. Something so very mean, as well as 
unjust, appears in such conduct, especially when 
there is a continued repetition of it, that, however un- 
pleasant the task of exposing an individaal guilty of 
it may be, I cannot think that person justifiable who 
neglecis, while he has it in his power, to detect him. 
Impressed with these sentiments, I beg leave to state, 
that I believe I have discovered.a literary pilferer, 
a correspondent in your agreeable miscellany, the 
Kaleidoscope. This writer is none other than 
Montmorenci; the intelligent and interesting Mont- 
morenci! I do not mean to say that all his commu- 
nications are scraps from the productious of other 
persons ; I am not in possession’ of sufficient in- 
formation to prove this; neither cao. I show that the 
whole of any one article is transcribed ; but I feel 
no hesitation in saying that the best parts of some 
of them are so; and this will appear plainly 
enough by a few quotations. The work from which 
he has selected his plagiarisms has been published 
many years, and is entitled West's Guide to the 
Lakes. The first passage I have observed may be 
found in No, 57 of the Kaleidoscope, p.27, 2d col. 
and is as follows: 


** To the north of this magnificént scene, a glorious sheet 
of water expands itself to the right.and left, in sweeping 
eurves; bounded on the west by the continuation of the 
mountain on which you stand. The bold and lofty slope 
of this eminence is embellished with trees, shrubs, and ve- 
gétation, intermixed with gray rocks. The eastern view is 
a noble contrast to the fermer; ‘it is adorned with all that 
wecan imagine of the beautiful, grand, and sublime. In 
some places, the lake swells into spacious bays, fringed 
with trees, whose bushy heads wave beautifully oyer the 
ehrystal wave.” r 

Surely, nothing need be more evident, than that 
the foregoing passage has been copied from the 
Guide, p. 56: 

*¢ To the north of this magnificent scene, a glorious sheet 
of water expands itself to the right,and left, in curves bear- 
ing from the eye; bounded on the west by thecontinuation 
of the mountain where you stand, whose bold lofty side ,is 
embellished with growing trees, shrubs, and coarse vegeta- 
tion, intermixed with grey rocks, that group finely with 
the deep green of yews and hollies. _ The eastern view is a 
noble contrast to this; adorned with all that is beautiful, 
grand, and sublime. The immediate space is much culti- 
vated. The variety of hanging grounds are immense, con- 
sisting of woods, groves, and inclosures, all terminated in 
rocky uplands, of various forms. It spreads above, in a 
beautiful variety of waving inclosures, intermixed with 
hanging woods and shrubby circular spots, overtopped 
with wild grounds and rocky ridges of broken mountains. 
In some places it swells into spacious bays, fringed with 
trees, whose bushy heads wave beautifully over the chrystal 
waters.” 

It will be readily perceived, that part of the above 
has been omitted by Montmorenci, and that he has 
also made several slight alterations, one of which, 
at any rate, cannot be considered as an improve- 
ment. I allude to the last sentence, where be has, 
6 wave beautifully over the chrystal wave,” instead 
of “wave beautifully over the chrystal waters.” — 
The paragraph immediately following that cited 
from the Kaleidoscope, although I suppose it may 
be original, I cannot forbear to qpote; it is most 
exquisite: 

«« But I shall never have done expatiating on the scene; 
its charms grow upon my heart whilst I am intent on the 
description, and I shall run the risk of becoming insipid 
and tiresome by dwelling longer on the subject.” 

Most excellent Montmorenci! thy feelings are of 
the most delicate character, and thy honour indis- 
putable! 

Mr. Editor, I shall also “ run the risk of becoming 


insipid and tiresome,” by citing from both publica- 
tions every sentence which has been pilfered; and 
will content myself, in most instances, therefore, 
by referring you to the numbers of the pages. 

You need only turn to your next number (58) p. 
35, 2d col. and you will find as follows :—“ A 
thousand buge rocks hang on Helvellyn’s brow,” 
which, with many other sentences in the same co- 
lumn, are copied from the Guide, pp. 81, 82. He 
has taken care, by the bye, to intersperse them 
among others not to be found iu that work, in order, 
no doubt, the better to deceive. 

The next we come to is No 61, p.61; but, as 
nearly the whole of this description of Derwent- 
water has been taken, a little here and there, from 
pp. 84 to 94, I forbear to-point out particulars. 1 
must not, on any account, however, omit to notice 
the following sentence: 


“ This place reminds one strongly of the passes over the 
Alps, where the guide cautions the stranger to keep silent, 
lest the agitation of the air, occasioned by his voice, should 
loosen the threatening snow, and prove his destruction.” 
P.61, 3d col. 


The Jeading object of Montmorenci, iu this pas- 
sage, appears tu me to be, to inform your readers 
that he is a great traveller, and possessed of a fine 
taste aud a nice discernment. Unfortunately for him, 
it has been found, that, instead of travelling to the 
Alps, he only passed over various descriptions of 
lakes and mountains and vales, from page 94 to page 
204; and there discovered: 


“The place reminds me of those passes in the Alps, where 
the guides tell you to move with speed, and say nothing, lest 
the agitation of the air should loosen the snows above, and 
bring down a mass that would overwhelm a caravan.” 


Had'the sonl of Montmorenci been “inspired by 
his muse on this occasion, how admirably would the 
following masterly lines, on the same subject, have 
served his ‘purpose; which he might have found in 
pp. 226, 227 : 

**Now, with silent step, and slow, 
Descend; but first, forbear to blow, 
Ye felon winds; let discord cease, 
And Nature seal an elemental peace :== 
Hush! not a whisper here; 
Beware! for Echo, on the watch, 
Sits with erect and list‘ning ear, _ 
The secrets of the seene to catch; 
Then swelling, as she rolls around 
The hoarse reverberated sound, 
With loud repeated shocks, 
She beats the loose impending rocks; 
Tears down the fragments, big with death, 
And hurls them, thundering, on the wretch beneath.” 


I will pursue this unpleasant subject no further ; 
and have but one favour to ask, viz. that you pub- 
lish these remarks, as a friend to 











Liverpool Nov, 7, 1821. TRUTH. 
aoe eee 
NIGHT. SHELTER FOR THE HOUSELESS. 


: — 
CELLAR, with Straw and Fires, has been pro- 
vided for the temporary Shelter of those who have 
no better place of Refuge; and Watchmen, or other 
Persons, who may meet with such destitute Objects, 
are requested to pass them on to 
No. 22, SouTH UNION-STREET. 

It is expected that the magistrates will undertake the 
management of this, or a similar establishment. In the 
mean time, subscriptions to defray present expenses will 
be received by Egerton Smith. 





Samuel Hope. . £2 0 O|A Friend - - £1 0.0 
George Woolsey. 1 0 O Robert Benson, part 
Thomas Blackburn 1 0 0} of the amount re. 

John Lang, P.S. . 1 0 0} ceived from an ar- 
Edward Batty . . 1 O 0} bitration . , . 2 2 0 
C.H.Jones . . . 1 1 O/D.M.of Lydiate . 1 90 0 
Captain Vickers . 1 0 0 





Co Correspondents. 
PLAGIARIsTs.—Previously yp? tong the letter of 


a a précer Dn, we a 
note to-MONTMORENCI, inqui from him, whe. 
ther he had Vests to the Lakes; 





to which h reticle wi 

e an a 
lect, in Shendan’s C: yee Ut the nines 
exclaims : : 


** Perdition catch my soul, but I do love thee; 
And when I love thee not, chaos is come again ;” 


and en being told that the same lines were to be found 
sin Sh ’s Othello, he observed that two.men 
might hit upon the same ideas, and all that could be 

id of the matter was, that had thought 
of the lines first. Our readers will admit that the 
coincidences between West and Montmorenci are still 
more. singular, and we leave the latter to clear up 
the mystery. 


CHAIN BRIDGES.—We shall endeavour to get access to 
the work named by J. N.S. in order to consult the 
original engravings, before we can determine whether 
diagrams are essential to elucidate the description, or 
may be dispensed with. At all events, we shall nor 
neglect the subject. 








ALCANDER and C. P. shall be attended to next week. 





If Pro Bono PvuBiico will favour us with a specimen, 
we shall be enabled to judge for ourselves. 





ARION (our dear 2’) is informed, that we shall 
consult the work to which he has condescended to 
direct our attention ; as there is something in the tone 
and manner of this ‘‘ dear friend,” which is not cal- 
culated to inspire confidence in his bare assertion. If 
he will peruse the letter of TruTH, he will find that 
bs Go not scruple to expose plagiarism, when we can 

etect it. 


A CauRcHMAN would oblige us by particularizi 
Prag evapo fm = inal ~e 








We have further to acknowledge W. H.; The BACHE- 
Lon; F.R.S.; A ConsTanT READER; ALPHA; 
0. W.; A. M.; J.S.; JaccHaRiaH PRINGLE, D. 
D.; J.S. B.—Q. 





One of our poetical friends will perceive that we have 
taken the liberty to omit the first verse of one of his 
compositions. There must have been some mistake 
im the MS. as we could neither make rhyme nor sense 

it. 


In a week or two, we shall be once more snugly 
seated in our editorial apartment, in the cozey elbow 
chair, from which, as we feelingly detailed in our 
last, we have been of late ejected by certain Goths and 
Vandals, yclept bricklayers, joiners, and char-women. 
Our editorial sanctum m once resumed, we 





shall lose no time in exploring every nook and cranny, 
for sundry articles, which, during the scramble, have 
hid themselves, or have been so ly laid by, as 


to elude any but the strict scrutiny which we. are 
about to institute. In the mean time, we entreat all 
the patience which can be the ** genue 
trritabile.”? ‘ 





N. on the Law—P. N.—Acasus—W. P.—0O. W.— 
the Lines by Moonlight; the Signs of True Love, 
and LEANDER’s letter, are intended for our next.— 


We wish the last named oe a would write more 


legibly : he can do so if 





Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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